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alliances, antipathies of race, and prejudices of educa-
tion, as well as other causes, operate with nearly
absolute certainty, where there is any doubt as to the
justice of the case, to preclude impartial judgment.
Accordingly, we find that the verdicts pronounced by
nations upon the conduct of their neighbours have, in
by far the greatest number of such instances, been
wrong. " In the large volume of human folly there is
no page longer or more discreditable than that which
contains the judgments of nations upon each other." *
Even if this were not the case, the enforcement of such
judgments would be indefensible, the objection to it
being not only that they are frequently or generally
wrong, but also that those against whom they are
directed cannot fairly be expected to accept them. It
may be said that, since the community of nations is
one in which law, as ordinarily understood, does not
exist, the world must be content with the best substi-
tute that can be found for it, and that it is better that
the peace should be preserved by the self-constituted
authority of any one or more states, to whatever objec-
tion on the score of justice this may be liable, than
that it should be perpetually broken for the purpose of
deciding questions otherwise insoluble. But this argu-
ment proceeds upon a wrong estimate of the compara-
tive value of justice and of peace. It is true that the
question at issue is as likely to receive an unjust solu-
tion when it is settled by a trial of strength between
the disputants, as when it is settled by the fiat of an
authority incompetent to decide. But in the former
* Sir G. C. Lewis, " Dialogue on the Best Form of Government."